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RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES IN COLLEGE TEACHING 
GEORGE F. THOMAS 


Any inquiry into the problem of religious perspectives in college 
or university teaching must begin with the recognition that since 
the First World War there has been a moral breakdown in Western 
civilization. In our generation, we have witnessed violence and 
cruelty on a scale unparalleled in modern history. Paradoxically, the 
European nation which had reached the highest point in intellec- 
tual development was captured in the thirties by a highly irrational 
ideology and surrendered its freedom to lawless and desperate men. 
The generation that discovered the secret of how to split the atom 
used it to produce the most appalling weapon of mass destruction. 
The economic, political, and international conflicts which threaten 
the very existence of our civilization are in large measure results 
of this moral breakdown. 


The moral crisis, however, is only an expression of a deeper 
spiritual and cultural crisis. “ ‘Mores,’ ways of life, the recognition 
of binding obligations,” says Sir Walter Moberly, “are bound up 
with some accepted view of the nature of man and of the world, 
though this may take the form less of a doctrine embraced by the 
mind than of a picture dominating the imagination. But it is just 
this common picture or framework that has now so largely dis- 
appeared . . . Over a large part of Europe and Asia [he might 
well have added America] binding convictions are lacking and 
there is confusion, bewilderment, and discord. The whole complex 
of traditional belief, habit, and sentiment, on which convictions are 
founded, has collapsed. All over the world indeed the cake of custom 
is broken, the old gods are dethroned and none have taken their 
races. 2") °'° ! 


Higher education during the twentieth century has been deeply 
affected by this spiritual and cultural crisis. It has also helped to 
produce the crisis. In a striking article in ““The American Scholar” 
some years ago,? Walter Lippmann pointed out that the Founding 
Fathers of America were educated in schools and colleges where the 


*Sir Walter Moberly, The Crisis of the University (London: S. C. M. Press, 
1949), p. 16. 

? Walter Lippmann, “Education vs. Western Civilization,” in The American 
Scholar, 1941, pp. 187, 190. 
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classics of Western religious and classical culture formed = “‘the 
substance of the curriculum.” ‘Modern education, however,” he 
asserted, “is based on a denial that it is necessary or useful or de- 
sirable for the schools and colleges to continue to transmit from 
generation to generation the religious and classical culture of the 
Western world.’’ What has been the result of this denial? In the 
first place, a “cultural vacuum.” “There is no common faith, no 
common body of principle, no common body of knowledge, no 
common moral and intellectual discipline.” In the second place, 
“progressive disorder” due to the fact that, lacking a social goal, 
education has become the servant of egoistic aims. “So when parents 
and taxpayers in a democracy ask whether education is useful for 
life they tend by and large to mean by useful that which equips 
the pupil for a career which will bring him money and place and 
power.” 


THE SECULARIZATION OF EDUCATION 


What has brought us to this pass in liberal education? Everyone 
knows that colleges were established in the Colonial period largely 
from religious motives. During most of the nineteenth century, 
privately supported as well as church colleges continued to teach 
the religious heritage of the West and were to a large extent 
religious in their outlook. Dean Christian Gauss has recently 
pointed out that even the new state universities were far from in- 
different to the claims of religion. During the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, however, powerful forces were beginning to 
make themselves felt and by the turn of the century they had ef- 
fected a radical change in liberal colleges and universities. What 
were some of these forces? | 

The strife between Protestant sects and denominations was un- 
doubtedly one of them. In the early part of the nineteenth century, 
the narrow zeal of Protestant groups turned Christian education in 
schools and colleges into little more than indoctrination in de- 
nominational beliefs and practices. It is well known that this 
sectarianism had much to do with the exclusion. of religious in- 
struction from the newly established public schools. In colleges also 
educators insisted more and more that there was no place in liberal 


8 Christian Gauss, The Teaching of Religion in American Higher Education 
(New York: Ronald Press, 1951), ch. 1. 
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education for indoctrination. The unfortunate results of this nar- 
row denominationalism may be illustrated by the fact that many 
college administrators and faculty members are still opposed to the 
teaching of religion on the ground that it is necessarily sectarian. 


More important was the rapid expansion of knowledge and the 
growth of specialization. This led to the establishment of many 
new subjects and departments of study. The new departments, or- 
ganized along the same lines as the older ones, claimed equality 
with them. Since they were in many cases more “practical” in the 
sense that they were more closely related to vocational interests, 
they attracted large numbers of students to their courses. ‘Those 
who wished to do their “major” work in one of the new depart- 
ments often resented the necessity of taking required courses in 
classics, philosophy, and religion. The result was that these tradi- 
tional subjects gradually lost their privileged status. ‘The fact that 
they provided a broader perspective than more specialized studies 
and were concerned with the values of our Western cultural heritage 
made little impression upon those whose motive in acquiring an 
education was frankly utilitarian. 

But the strongest force making for radical change in liberal 
education was the growth of secularism. Secularism consists of a pre- 
occupation with the interests and values of the world of the senses, 
with the here and now, with time to the exclusion of eternity. 
Though it may not be based upon a formal rejection of religious 
beliefs, it relegates religion to a peripheral place in life. It is an 
attitude towards life, not a philosophy. But it rests, explicitly or 
implicitly, upon the philosophy of Naturalism. According to this 
philosophy, reality is identical with nature as the totality of things 
and events in space and time. There is no eternal, supersensible, 
spiritual world that transcends the natural order. Man is part and 
parcel of nature. His values are wholly subjective and relative to 
desire and feeling. Since his spiritual aspirations and moral efforts 
are supported by no cosmic will or purpose, he must depend en- 
tirely upon himself for his fulfillment. Though this naturalistic 
world view is incompatible with traditional religion, it has often 
been accompanied by a religious or ethical humanism which con- 
sists of devotion to ideal ends and values. But it owes most of its 
appeal to the fact that the only kind of reality with which the 
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scientific method concerns itself is that of natural phenomena in 
space and time. It is easy to infer from this fact that there is no 
other kind of reality, and that whatever seems to be different from 
natural phenomena, e.g., the human spirit and its values, is only 
apparently so. Thus, secularism is in part a product of the natural- 
istic philosophy which many have thought to be required by modern 
science. It is, of course, even more a product of the optimism about 
the future and the practical materialism that dominated America 
in the age of economic expansion following the Civil War. 

However, our main concern is not with the theoretical and prac- 
tical causes of secularism, but with its effect upon religion in the 
liberal colleges. Usually, secularism has manifested itself not in 
open opposition to religion but in indifference to it. Its strategy 
has been to insist that the colleges must maintain strict impartiality 
or neutrality on ultimate religious or philosophical issues. Accord- 
ing to its spokesmen, liberal education should not commit itself to 
any religion or philosophy, because it can accept no authority but 
that of truth and must at all costs keep an open mind. Furthermore, 
secular educators point out that there is no agreement in our 
society on religious and philosophical beliefs and that democracy 
requires the toleration of different beliefs. It is not too much to 
say that secularism, based upon “‘scientism’”’ and in the guise of 
“neutralism,” has been the dominant factor in liberal education 
during the last two generations. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


We have seen how sectarian narrowness, specialization of knowl- 
edge, secularism, and neutrality on ultimate issues combined in the 
early twentieth century virtually to exclude religion from the cur- 
riculum of liberal colleges. However, there has been another re- 
markable swing of the pendulum during the last decade. ‘This has 
involved, on the one hand, a growing recognition of the need for 
adequate religious instruction, and, on the other hand, an attempt 
to overcome the evils of specialization and fragmentation of knowl- 
edge. With respect to religious instruction, one of the reasons for 
the change has been the decline of sectarianism and the growth 
of the ecumenical movement in the Protestant churches. ‘The re- 
sult is that the teaching of religion, even in most church colleges, 
has ceased to emphasize denominational differences and has be- 
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come less dogmatic. Moreover, in the early twenties The National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education was founded and since 
that time has provided fellowships for several hundred men and 
women to enable them to prepare themselves for college teaching 
in all departments and all divisions by the best graduate training 
available. As a result of these changes, the charge that the teaching 
of religion is nothing more than sectarian indoctrination is no 
longer valid and courses in religion are now taught by men and 
women whose scholarship is equal to that of their colleagues in 
other departments. 


With respect to the specialization and fragmentation of knowl- 
edge, the most striking change is the attempt in recent years to 
get rid of the excesses of the “free elective” system. This system had 
led to the disunity and disorder described by Walter Lippmann in 
the article to which we have already referred, and the demand for 
“integration” became increasingly insistent before and during the 
Second World War. As a result, many institutions made a thorough 
revision of their curricula. The great majority of them sought to 
bring about an increased emphasis on “general education,” involv- 
ing a larger proportion of required subjects and the distribution 
of study among all the divisions of knowledge. “The major purpose 
behind all of these new schemes,” says President Van Dusen, “is 
to introduce larger unity, coherence, and therefore meaning, into 
the undergraduate’s course of study .. . The college must undertake 
responsibility to determine, in considerable measure, his choices. 
And in an age lacking coherence and in a culture crying for co- 
hesion but under the sway of specialized interests and fragmentary 
loyalties, it must introduce him to the great disciplines of learning 
which together constitute the foundations of an educated mind.’ 


Above all, secularism has begun to lose its appeal. Part of its 
attraction was derived from the optimism of modern man about 
his capacity to fulfill his aspirations within the limits of earthly 
history, an optimism that reflected itself in the nineteenth century 
belief in inevitable progress and in the Utopianism associated with 
that belief. But a generation which has suffered from two world 
wars and is haunted by fears of a third has not been able to maintain 


“Henry P. Van Dusen, God in Education (New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 
1951), pp. 60, 61. 
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this optimism. It begins to suspect that the this-worldliness of 
secularism ignores the sin and frustration of human existence. 
Moreover, the philosophical Naturalism which is the main theoreti- 
cal basis of secularism has been vigorously challenged in recent 
years. Since the prestige of Naturalism is largely the result of the 
illegitimate claims made on behalf of the scientific method, the 
growing recognition of the limitations of science, especially in the 
realm of the spritual life and its values, is beginning to weaken 
the hold of Naturalsm upon the academic mind. 

Finally, there has been a sharp reaction during the last decade 
against the assumption that open-mindedness requires neutrality 
on ultimate issues. It has become more and more clear that the 
attitude of neutrality has been producing thousands of college 
graduates each year without religious commitments, without ethi- 
cal and political convictions, without any clear purpose or sense 
of direction. As a result, their lives are empty and meaningless, 
with no higher aim than pleasure or material success. How can we 
expect it to be otherwise? Without loyalty to values like truth and 
goodness which are regarded as absolute, how can our college 
graduates be expected to devote their energies and talents to the 
common good? Without belief in a purpose that transcends their 
own personal happiness, how can they be expected willingly to risk 
their lives to defend the cause of democracy or to spend their lives 
unselfishly in some other worthy cause? 

Considerations like these have led many liberal colleges during 
the last decade to change their requirements in order to help their 
students attain “binding convictions.” Realizing that they had neg- 
lected to teach any “common faith,” they have established “core” 
courses in philosophy and religion which introduce freshmen to 
the fundamental ideas and ideals of our Western heritage. Other 
colleges have grouped religion with one or two other subjects as 
one way of meeting a basic requirement. Still other colleges have 
added elective courses in the Division of the Humanities in which 
students are offered the opportunity to read parts of the Bible and 
other religious classics.5 


5 At Princeton University, for example, a humanities course entitled “Man and 
His Freedom in the Western Tradition” has been offered since 1942 in which 
half of the readings and lectures during the first semester are from the Bible 
and from medieval Christian thinkers. Several modern Christian thinkers like 
Luther, Pascal, and Reinhold Niebuhr are studied during the second semester. 
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Equally significant is the fact that a number of privately sup- 
ported and state universities have established new departments of 
religion during or since the end of the Second World War. Among © 
these are Princeton, Columbia, Pennsylvania, the University of 
North Carolina, and the University of Florida. Another indication 
of the growing recognition of the importance of religion in the 
curriculum is a number of books which have been published in 
America in recent years, e.g., Howard Lowry’s The Mind’s Ad- 
venture; Henry P. Van Dusen’s God in Education; and three sym- 
posia: The Teaching of Religion in American Higher Education, 
edited by Christian Gauss; Liberal Learning and Religion, edited 
by Amos M. Wilder; and College Teaching and Christian Values, 
edited by Paul M. Limbert. 


Is A DEPARTMENT OF RELIGION ENOUGH? 


There can be no doubt, therefore, that the tide is turning and 
that liberal colleges are acknowledging more fully their responsi- 
bility for religious instruction. But there is a danger here. It is the 
danger that colleges which have established small departments of 
religion or have added a religious philosopher to the department 
of philosophy will think they have done enough. Even church col- 
leges are subject to this danger of assuming only “‘limited liability.” 
Unless there is a genuine and deep religious concern on the part 
of the administration and faculty, it is all too easy to meet the de- 
mands from religiously-minded alumni, parents, and students for 
religious instruction by establishing a department of religion with 
one or two members and then forgetting about the problem. 

We are convinced that, while a department of religion is a vital 
part of any program of religious instruction, it should never be 
the whole. Indeed, a strong case can be made out for the thesis 
that it is not even the most important part of such a program. The 
reasons are obvious to anyone who reflects a little upon the prob- 
lem. In the first place, in a privately supported or state university 
where no courses in religion are required, it is unlikely that more 
than a sizable minority of students will elect any courses in religion. 
Consequently, if religion is never discussed in any other department 
than the department of religion, most students will receive an 
education as completely secular as if there were no department of 
religion at all. In the second place, those who do elect courses in 
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the department of religion normally find time for only one or two 
semester courses in the subject, because of the pressure of general 
and departmental requirements. If all the courses they elect in 
other departments are taught from a purely secular point of view, 
the few courses they take in the department of religion are likely 
to have little lasting effect upon them. An uncritical student who 
is taught in a course in social psychology that religion is a product 
of ignorance and wishful thinking may be so deeply affected that 
he will pay no attention to what is said in a course in Bible. If he 
hears in a course in history that religion has always been a re- 
actionary force in society, is he very likely to listen to what is told 
him in a course in Christian ethics about love as a powerful motive 
for social reform? 


There is a third factor that is even more important: the student 
who is not shaken by open attacks upon religion may be affected 
deeply by the complete silence about religion he meets everywhere. 
Rightly or wrongly, he interprets silence as meaning indifference. 
If religion is completely ignored everywhere in the curriculum ex- 
cept the department of religion, can it be important? The fact that 
the college supports a chapel is hardly a sufficient proof to the stu- 
dent that the administration regards religion as important. He 
knows that often a service of worship is maintained by an insti- 
tution mainly to please parents and alumni of the last generation. 
Therefore, it is natural for him to infer that, since religion is never 
mentioned except by a chaplain and a few professors paid to teach 
it, it must be of real interest to only a few people. The fact that 
many professors who never speak of religion in the classroom are 
members of churches is usually unknown to him. Even if it were 
known, would it make much difference to him? Since he has ob- 
served that people who care deeply about something usually reveal 
it sooner or later in what they say, why should he not think that 
a person who has never said anything about religion cares nothing 
about it? 

A fourth consideration of an entirely different kind must also be 
mentioned. If religion is important, the liberal college should help 
the student to think clearly and coherently about it, to evaluate 
carefully the beliefs he brought with him to college and to enlarge 
his religious horizon by sympathetic study of the beliefs of others. 
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For this purpose, he needs guidance not only from the department 
of religion but also from other departments. He cannot understand 
fully the meaning and significance of religion by studying it in and 
by itself alone; he must also investigate the way it has shaped the 
thinking and conduct of those who have come under its influence. 
Now, the study of religion in and by itself as a distinct reality is 
the function of the department of religion. But the study of re- 
ligion in its relations with other human interests and in its impact 
upon social institutions and cultural activities belongs largely to 
other departments. The professor of religion may speak in a general 
way of the contribution of Christianity to democracy, but who can 
speak with authority upon that subject except the historian and 
the political scientist? The professor of religion may know that 
Buddhism has given rise to important schools of sculpture and 
landscape painting, but who can do justice to these schools except 
the art historian? The professor of religion can teach the student 
about the Reformation as a religious movement, but does he have 
either the time or the knowledge of the professor of European 
history to deal with its political, economic, and cultural aspects? 
Thus, if a liberal college has the responsibility to teach religion 
not merely as a distinct kind of human experience but also as a 
formative force which has helped to shape the whole life of culture 
and society, many other departments must share that responsibility 
with the department of religion. If they refuse to do so, the student 
will get a very narrow and inadequate view of religion, because 
he will not have learned to see it in its wider relations and 
ramifications. 


THe NATURE OF A RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVE 


For all of these reasons, it is not enough for a liberal college to 
offer courses in a department of religion. Religious facts, issues, and 
implications should be dealt with in every division, department, 
and course where they arise naturally. If the significance of the 
essays included in this volume is to be fully understood, however, 
it is essential to have a clear idea of what a “religious perspective” 
in teaching is and how such a perspective should affect the teaching 
of a professor in his field. 

It must not be thought that professors with a religious faith 
teach from the perspective of that faith merely “as a favor” to their 
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colleagues in the department of religion, or “to support the work” 
of the chaplain and others serving the cause of religion on the 
campus, or primarily “to bear witness’ to their faith. Whatever the 
validity of these motives may be, the primary motive of any pro- 
fessor of physics or history is to teach his subject as fully and ade- 
quately as possible. ‘The religious issues and implications of his 
subject should be dealt with because they are part of his task as a 
teacher of that subject. The professor of physics, for example, dis- 
cusses the religious issues and implications of his subject only if 
and when it is necessary for him to do so in order to teach physics 
in an adequate way, i.e., in its wider relations and ultimate sig- 
nificance. He is a professor of physics, not a preacher of religion. 
Therefore, he does not “drag in” religion when it is not relevant 
to a full understanding of the facts he is interpreting or the 
problems he is trying to solve. 


To put it in positive terms, my thesis is that, if a professor is a 
Christian theist, he has a perspective from which he can interpret 
the facts and deal with the issues in his field more adequately. If 
Christian theism is true, it asserts the ultimate Truth about reality 
as a whole. Therefore, it provides the key for the interpretation 
of all the truths in special fields of knowledge which deal with 
particular aspects of reality. God is not only the absolute Light; He 
is the Source of the imperfect light which illuminates every field of 
reality we explore. 

But religious truth is truth about God and His relation to the 
world. As such, it is not truth of the same order and at the same 
level as other truths. The failure to understand this is at the root 
of the “conflict” between science (or history) and religion. For if 
religious truth is regarded as truth of the same kind as other 
truths, it is bound at times to come into conflict with them. For 
example, if the great myth of the Creation in the book of Genesis 
is interpreted as asserting a scientific rather than a religious truth, 
it obviously conflicts with the theory of evolution. But if it is in- 
terpreted as asserting a religious truth, a truth about the relation 
of the world to God, it embodies a profound truth about another 
dimension of reality than that described by the scientist. ‘This 
implies that the religious perspective on physics does not add new 
facts to the subject, in the usual sense of the word “facts”; it pro- 
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vides an interpretation to all the facts of the subject by indicating 
their relation to God as the ultimate Being upon whom they de- 
pend. Similarly, the religious perspective on politics or aesthetics 
does not add new values of the same order as the human “values” 
dealt with by these disciplines; it offers values of a higher order and 
another way of evaluating all human “values” by reference to the 
Good which God wills for man. 


One or two examples may help to make this point clear. If the 
existence of nature is grounded in and sustained by God’s will 
and if its order is a product of His wisdom, it cannot be a self- 
explanatory system as naturalistic philosophers think. Therefore, 
the laws of physics, chemistry and biology must be interpreted, not 
as final explanations, but as descriptions of natural phenomena. If 
so, the natural scientist who is a Christian will see in nature all 
that his secular colleague sees; but he will look upon it with eyes 
filled with wonder and awe, because he believes that it is the 
product of divine power and wisdom rather than blind chance and 
that it is a manifestation of divine goodness. As a scientist, he 
cannot allow his wonder and awe to affect his description of a 
natural phenomenon; but as a man, they are bound to affect his 
thoughts and feelings about nature. Again, the Christian political 
scientist must describe the structures and functions of different 
branches of the American government in the same way as his 
secular colleague. But his Christian belief that man is not merely 
an animal struggling to survive and exercise power, but also a 
spiritual being created in the image of God, will give deeper mean- 
ing and stronger conviction to his treatment of the dignity and 
rights of man in American democracy. Finally, the Christian his- 
torian will investigate the events of a period and trace their causal 
relationships, using the established method of all careful historians. 
But his conception of man and his belief that God has a purpose 
for history will lead him to look for a pattern of meaning in them, 
however impossible it may be to discover that pattern with certainty 
in the tangled skein of events.. 

Thus, the religious perspective of the Christian theist does not 
contribute new facts in any of these fields; it contributes an inter- 
pretation of the facts that deepens one’s understanding of their 
ultimate significance. Obviously, this interpretation is bound to 
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affect one’s view of the facts themselves. Indeed, that is one of the 
main reasons it is important. But a genuinely religious interpreta- 
tion of the facts can never lead us to deny or distort any of them, 
since God is Truth and wills that we should acknowledge every 
truth. Moreover, our religious perspective does not allow us to 
abandon or abridge any of the established methods of dealing with 
the facts in a field. The Christian physicist, political scientist, or 
historian must use precisely the same methods as his secular col- 
leagues and he must use them with the same thoroughness. This 
is what is meant when it is said “There is no such thing as ‘Chris- 
tian’ physics, economics, politics, or logic; there is only physics, 
economics, politics, or logic.” For the technical work of a scholar 
in any field is the same whether he is a Christian or not. He must 
gather, classify, and describe the facts by the methods which have 
proved most successful in his field. He must develop and test hypo- 
theses for the interpretation of them according to the established 
procedures in the field. There is no way to avoid or shorten the 
task if one is to be faithful to the demands of scholarship. Ob- 
viously, the same principle applies to teaching in the field. 


Therefore, the Christian scholar and teacher must not succumb 
to the temptation to bring in God when there is a gap in his knowl- 
edge or a confusion in his thinking. If he yields to this temptation, 
he evades the responsibility of filling the gap or clearing up the 
confusion by hard work. One of the reasons why modern science 
and philosophy have asserted their independence of theology is 
that Christians have sometimes substituted an appeal to God or to 
the authority of the Church or the Bible for patient and indepen- 
dent study of the facts and thinking about the problems. If he 
was speaking only as an astronomer, Laplace was surely right when, 
in reply to a question about the role of God in his science, he 
replied, “Sire, I have no need of that hypothesis.” For the appeal 
to a “First Cause,” though essential in theology and (ultimately) 
in philosophy, cannot take the place of description of “second 
causes” in natural science. Laplace was wrong, then, only if he im- 
plied that scientific description did not need to be supplemented by 
theological and philosophical explanation. 

The conclusion we should draw from all of this is that the 
Christian professor must never allow his religious perspective to 
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become a substitute for the careful establishment of facts and de- 
velopment of theories appropriate to his field. The role of his re- 
ligious perspective is to enable him to see the facts in a deeper 
dimension and to relate the descriptions of them by the methods 
used in his field to a more ultimate and inclusive interpretation. 


“CHRISTIAN” OR “LIBERAL”? UNIVERSITY? 


At this point, it is necessary to guard ourselves against a possible 
misunderstanding of our argument. If religious issues and implica- 
tions are to be dealt with in every division and department where 
they are relevant, someone may think it will be necessary to return 
to the “Christian university” of the Middle Ages or of seventeenth 
century Puritanism and this will be the end of intellectual liberty. 
But this is far from our meaning and intention. A “Christian uni- 
versity” which would impose religious uniformity upon its faculty 
and its curriculum would be neither possible nor desirable. It would 
be impossible because our society is not a “Christian society” in 
the sense of a “society in which the great majority of people accept 
the Christian faith and way of life.” Broadly speaking, at least half 
of the citizens of the United States are not Christians. Consequently, 
whatever may be said of our church colleges, it is unrealistic to 
think that in the foreseeable future our privately supported or 
state universities can become “Christian” in the traditional sense. 
As long as administrations, faculties, student bodies, and parents 
are only partially Christian, our universities cannot be expected 
to be wholly Christian. Even if it were possible, however, it would 
not be desirable for us to return to the medieval or Puritan pattern. 
Modern democracy is committed to the principle of religious and 
intellectual liberty. Certainly, Americans do not believe that re- 
ligious uniformity should be imposed by the state and they would 
be equally opposed to any attempt to impose it by any church or 
educational system. ‘They believe that each person, when he reaches 
maturity, should have the right to determine his religious belief 
for himself. ‘Thus, a “Christian university” in the traditional sense 
would be inconsistent with both the religious realities and the 
religious and political ideals of our people. Moberly adds that an 
“all-Christian” university might be dangerous to the Christian 
cause itself. While Christians believe, he says, that ‘“‘the whole 
truth is in Christ, we have to recognize that it is not in possession 
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of Christians, either individually or collectively.” “(Domination by 
theologians,” he adds, “is no less objectionable than domination 
by any other group. Any implied claim to infallibility is un- 
christian, since it clashes with Christian insight into human crea- 
tureliness and human corruption... But it is still more essential to 
recognize that God may speak, and often does speak, through what 
we should have thought very improbable voices, through men who 
do not consciously know Him and who are disastrously wrong in 
their main contentions. As of old the heathen peoples might be in- 
struments of His judgments on Israel, so Marx or Nietzsche or 
Freud may have a word for our generation, to refuse to hear 
which would be to be deaf to the voice of God.® 

What is possible and desirable is something quite different from 
the traditional “all-Christian” university: a university which would 
be genuinely liberal in the sense that it would permit and en- 
courage the open expression of convictions on ultimate issues by 
both Christians and others. As we have seen, secular educators 
have held that to be “liberal” required one to be “neutral” on 
ultimate philosophical and religious questions. But this profession 
of neutrality has been little more than a pretense. Though they 
have claimed to be neutral with respect to religion, they have 
actually had a religion of their own, consciously or unconsciously, 
and have inculcated it in their students. It is the religion of Sci- 
entific Humanism. The majority of faculty members of our liberal 
colleges, including many of our “church-related” colleges, have be- 
lieved firmly that there is no higher end for man than his earthly 
fulfillment (“humanism”) and that science provides the only de- 
pendable knowledge of the means to this end (‘“‘scientism’’). ‘Though 
it has been weakened during the last decade, as we have said, this 
Scientific Humanism is still a powerful force. 

What we propose, therefore, is that Christian professors should 
do what their secular colleagues who believe in Scientific Human- 
ism have been doing all along, i.e., teach freely and openly from 
their perspective. In this way, they would make clear to their stu- 
dents the presuppositions with which they approach their subjects. 
If they were as open in expressing their convictions as their hu- 
manistic colleagues now are, there would be a more lively ferment 


® Moberly, op. cit., pp. 104, 105. 
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of ideas. Students would be confronted with various alternative 
positions on ultimate issues and would be challenged to decide 
among them. They would no longer be misled into thinking 
that the position one takes on ultimate issues is unimportant; in- 
deed, they would see that it is the most important thing in life. 
Under these conditions, if they decided against Christian Theism 
and in favor of Scientific Humanism, it would be only after they 
had faced the issue between the two positions. At present, the 
decision often goes by default against Christian Theism because 
the issue is simply ignored. 

Thus, we are not arguing for a “Christian university” in the 
traditional sense; we are arguing for a genuinely “liberal uni- 
versity” which would not in the name of a spurious neutrality 
evade the ultimate issues but would bring them into the open. In 
such a university, the perspective and presuppositions from which 
each professor does his teaching would be freely acknowledged by 
him and his students would be encouraged to evaluate them for 
themselves. Of course, the distinction between teaching and propa- 
ganda would have to be carefully guarded. The primary concern 
of the university teacher in any field, including religion, is not to 
make proselytes. ‘““His immediate task is to aid understanding 
rather than to impel his pupils towards, or away from, any pre- 
scribed type of action, to supply them with data for forming in- 
telligent judgments of their own rather than to enlist them as 
disciples. But among those data should be his own conclusions and 
the reasons which have led him to them.’’? 

The administration of a university has the responsibility to 
promote and encourage the discussion of ultimate issues. By doing 
so, it can help to create the conditions for a vital university. But 
if a university is to become throughout a genuinely “liberal uni- 
versity” in the sense we have described, it must be primarily as the 
result of a radical change of mind on the part of professors. They 
must begin to take ultimate issues more seriously in both their 
thinking and their teaching. As this change of mind is not likely 
to occur on a large scale all at once, such a university cannot be 
expected to come into being quickly. But each professor can help 


7 Moberly, op. cit., pp. 110, 111. 
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to bring it into being by beginning to be more concerned about 
the perspective and presuppositions from which he does his own 
thinking and teaching. 


OBJECTIONS: 1. ‘THE ILLUSION OF NEUTRALITY 


We must now consider the major objections to our proposal 
which are likely to be offered. The first and most fundamental 
one is that liberal education must be neutral on ultimate issues. 
Insofar as this objection is not an expression of secular indifference 
or hostility of religion, it is due to the influence of the positivistic 
view that all knowledge of ultimate reality is unattainable. Ac- 
cording to the philosophy of Positivism, the only genuine knowl- 
edge is that which is discovered by the use of the scientific method. 
Therefore, the propositions of metaphysics, religion, and ethics are 
meaningless. 


This is not the place to refute Positivism, except to point out 
that it rests upon an unjustifiably narrow view of knowledge. What 
concerns us here is the effect of Positivism on education. Positivism 
leads men to substitute the accumulation of facts for the pursuit of 
wisdom. Many half-educated people today admire the possession 
of a vast mass of unrelated information about many subjects more 
than deep insight and broad vision. This is one of the main rea- 
sons, of course, for the decline of the prestige of philosophy. An- 
other result of Positivism in the field of education is an almost 
complete skepticism about the validity of all judgments of value. 
This skepticism shows itself above all in ethical relativism, ac- 
cording to which moral judgments and practices are wholly relative 
to a particular society (or even individual) at a particular time. 
The lack of moral and political convictions which was so wide- 
spread among students before the Second World War was one 
expression of this skepticism. The uncritical acceptance by some 
Americans of the moral practices of the majority, e.g., of the sexual 
behavior described by the Kinsey Report, is also in part a product 
of ethical skepticism. If dependable knowledge of moral standards 
is thought to be unattainable, it is natural to conform to the moral 
practices of the majority, to determine what men ought to do from 
what they actually do. Thus, Positivism leads to a corrosive skeptic- 
ism about philosophical wisdom and moral standards. 
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But even if the neutrality fostered by Positivism were desirable, 
it would be impossible. The idea of teaching without presupposi- 
tions is an illusion. If a professor does not base his interpretation 
of his field upon presuppositions derived from Christian ‘Theism, 
he will base it upon presuppositions derived from some other per- 
spective. The Positivist, for example, usually accepts the presup- 
positions of Scientific Humanism. Thus, the real issue is not whether 
a professor shall teach from a religious perspective or from no 
perspective at all, but whether he shall teach from a religious per- 
spective or from a humanistic perspective. 


Why is it impossible to teach without presuppositions? It is be- 
cause facts are meaningless unless they are interpreted, and any 
interpretation is based upon presuppositions. The human reason 
cannot think about phenomena of any kind without organizing 
and synthesizing them by means of principles of interpretation.® 
It is impossible to do away with all philosophical presuppositions 
and continue to think at all. In effect, those who urge us to “dis- 
pense with presuppositions and simply teach the facts’ are invit- 
ing us to stop thinking altogether. Of course, we cannot stop think- 
ing, because we are rational beings. When one tries to do so, the 
results are disastrous. A historian becomes a mere chronicler, in- 
dustriously gathering the materials of history but evading the task 
of history itself. A teacher of literature describes in great detail 
the facts about a writer and the style of his books, but refuses to 
make a critical judgment about them. A social scientist accumu- 
lates masses of statistics about social institutions and processes, but 
has no insight into their significance and no capacity for evaluating 
them. Are such men fulfilling their responsibility as professors? If 
they refuse to interpret the facts from the perspective of a con- 
sidered world view and ethical ideal, from whom will their students 


§Kant’s dictum that “precepts without concepts are blind” is profoundly true, 
and it has a wider application than he gave to it. Kant meant by it that sense 
experience must be synthesized by the understanding with the help of categories 
and principles furnished by the understanding itself. But the same truth applies 
to the religious and philosophical interpretation of experience as a whole. On 
the positivistic view, as we have seen, religious and philosophical interpretation 
is useless because knowledge is unattainable beyond the realm of sense ex- 
perience. But Positivism itself is a philosophy and makes its assertions on the 
basis of philosophical presuppositions about knowledge. It is possible to attack 
one set of philosophical presuppositions only from the point of view of another 
set of such presuppositions. 
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learn to interpret the facts? The answer is all too clear: if they 
cannot learn from trained and responsible scholars, they will have 
to learn from politicians, generals, newspaper reporters, radio com- 
mentators, popular preachers and, in general, “public opinion.” 


Of course, some presuppositions are false and exert a distorting 
influence upon thought. For man is a finite and fallible being 
whose mind is conditioned by his limited ability, his social back- 
ground, his interests, and the dominant way of thinking of his time.® 
Therefore, education must put us on our guard against the arbi- 
trary presuppositions of others and make us critical of our own. 
For uncriticized presuppositions can do as much harm as the lack 
of presuppositions. “What is essential to honest thinking,” says 
Moberly, “is not that all presuppositions be discarded, but that 
they should be uncovered, clearly expressed and thoroughly scru- 
tinized . . . The most dangerous preconceptions are those which 
are unrecognized and uncriticized. The most pernicious kind of bias 
consists in falsely supposing yourself to have none . . . Once our 
presuppositions are brought into the open, they are relatively 
harmless. We can discount them ourselves and so can other 
people.’’1° 


2. THe LACK oF SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE 


There is a second objection to our argument—perhaps it would be 
better to call it a difficulty—which is of a more practical nature. 
Frequently, when a specialist in one field is urged to deal with the 
relation of his field to another field, he replies that he is not com- 
petent to do so. Even if the fields to be related are as close to one 
another as economics and politics, this difficulty is present. But if 
a physicist or economist is asked a question about the religious 
issues and implications of his subject, he is likely to feel the dif- 
ficulty more acutely. Insofar as he is conscientious and well-trained 
in his own field, he will be keenly aware of the contrast between 
what he knows in that field and what he does not know about re- 
ligion. Nor is it simply his lack of knowledge that will trouble 
him; it is also his lack of skill in dealing with facts and problems 
very different from those with which he is accustomed to deal. As 


® Moberly, op. cit., pp. 62, 63. 
0 Tbid., pp. 64, 67. 
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a result, he usually concludes that he would do well not to con- 
sider questions with which he is not qualified to deal but to leave 
them to the department of religion or philosophy. 

One must respect the feelings of a physicist or economist who 
comes to this conclusion. He has probably had little or no religious 
instruction since he left Sunday School at twelve or thirteen. He 
has specialized in natural or social sciences since his college days 
if not earlier. He has never been taught in high school, college, or 
graduate school even the essential facts about his own religion; 
much less has he learned to cope with the religious issues and im- 
plications of his field. Trained as a specialist and working in a 
society that prizes specialized knowledge above wisdom, he is not 
prepared to do something quite different from what he has always 
done. 

Nevertheless, his refusal to venture out beyond the field of his 
special competence is tragically wrong, for himself and for his 
students alike. For himself, because he loses the opportunity to be- 
come something more than a specialist; for his students, because 
he fails them where they need help most, where the ultimate mean- 
ing of their existence is at stake. Moreover, the refusal is not neces- 
sary, as he seems to think. He is not being asked to do something 
that would require lengthy specialized training like that which he 
has undergone in his own field. For he does not have to be an expert 
in religion to express his convictions about the religious implications 
of his subject. We have argued that religion does not contribute 
new facts to a subject like physics or economics; it brings a new 
dimension or perspective to the interpretation of the facts. To 
speak about that dimension or perspective, what is required is not 
specialized knowledge of religion but religious experience and con- 
victions. Of course, if one is to interpret the facts and think about 
the issues in his field from the perspective of his religious experi- 
ence and convictions, he must have some understanding of them. 
But it is not necessary that he should be an expert in religious 
history or ideas. For example, the Christian political scientist may 
believe in the reality and universality of sin and may be helped 
by that belief to be more realistic about the necessity of curbs upon 
power and about the limitations of law. But he does not need to 
know the history of theological thinking about the origin and 
nature of sin. 
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Of course, if he has no understanding at all of the religious con- 
victions which provide him with his perspective, he will not be 
able to use them effectively in interpreting the facts or thinking 
about the problems in his field. Therefore, he has the responsibility 
of making up for this deficiency, as far as time permits, by means 
of reading and discussion with others. This is what is meant by 
saying that a Christian professor must become a “‘lay theologian,” 
though this is misleading in that it suggests a degree of knowledge 
in theology which is not likely to be possible for most busy pro- 
fessors. The objection that a professor who is already burdened 
with work cannot find time to do even as much as we have sug- 
gested is a flimsy one. Anyone who will not take a little time to 
make his religious convictions clear to himself can hardly be taking 
those convictions very seriously in his life. 


3. ‘THE FEAR OF DOGMATISM 


A third possible objection to our argument is that religious per- 
spectives and presuppositions are held with a dogmatism and in- 
flexibility which do not permit critical examination of them or 
further inquiry into their meaning and implications. This objec- 
tion rests upon a misunderstanding. It is true that some religious 
people hold their beliefs in a dogmatic way. But the beliefs of 
Christian Theism do not need to be held in this way. ‘The divine 
revelation which is the source of Christian beliefs came to the 
prophets and apostles not in the form of propositions but in the 
form of historical events in which God confronted men. Dogmas 
are only attempts to formulate the meaning of this encounter with 
God to men who have responded to it with faith. Indispensable 
as they are to clear thinking, they can never exhaust the meaning 
of the events. The finiteness of men’s minds and the transcendence 
of God make that certain. Thus, the Christian faith is not faith 
in dogmas about God and Christ but faith in God as manifested in 
Christ. If so, commitment to that faith does not require the Chris- 
tian to close his mind about it, but allows him to remain open 
to new light on the meaning and implications of his faith. For 
example, faith in God as Creator affirms only that nature is the 
product of divine wisdom and power rather than chance or neces- 
sity, but it leaves the method and details of the creative process 
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open and is thus quite compatible with the theory of evolution or 
any other new discovery about the way God works in the Creation. 


Thus, teaching from the perspective of Christian Theism is 
consistent with inquiry into the nature of that perspective and re- 
formulation of the convictions it implies. Consequently, it is not 
opposed to the spirit of liberal education. As W. A. Christian has 
recently pointed out, liberalism is incompatible with a dogmatism 
that closes the mind to further inquiry, but it is also incompatible 
with a skepticism which makes all belief impossible.11 It accepts 
the necessity both of belief or commitment and of inquiry into new 
truth. If religious belief is held in such a way that it is possible to 
question any particular formulation of it, further inquiry is not 
excluded. “The liberal,” says Christian, “believes and questions at 
the same time, in contrast to the dogmatist who believes and does 
not question, and in contrast to the skeptic, who questions and 
does not believe. The dogmatist is the child who wakes in the 
dark and clings to his mother. The skeptic is the child who has 
burned his fingers and stays away from the fire... ‘To the liberal it 
seems that each is in danger or in process of evading one or the 
other of those demands on the human spirit, for thought and for 
decision, which he accepts as responsibilities.”12 If this is the case 
it is possible for a professor to teach from the perspective of Chris- 
tian belief and at the same time to avoid the pitfalls of dogmatism 
by continuing to learn from every possible source. 

This is particularly important in view of the fact that any pro- 
fessor who expresses his convictions in the classroom is under a 
strong obligation not to impose them upon his students. Teaching 
from a religious perspective is not indoctrination. Anyone who at- 
tempts to force students to accept his own convictions by rewarding 
those who agree and penalizing those who disagree with him serves 
the ends neither of spiritual religion nor of liberal education. As 
to the former, a public profession of religious belief and an outward 
observance of religious practices can usually be secured by coercion 
of one kind or another, but genuine religious faith or worship 
cannot be enforced because it is an inner act and must be free. 


W. A. Christian: “Belief, Inquiry, and the ‘Dilemma’ of the Liberal,” in 
The Journal of Religion, April 1951. 


2 Ibid., p. 90. 
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As to the latter, the attempt to force students to conform to one’s 
own convictions does violence to their intellectual freedom and to 
the development of their personality. 


‘THE PROFESSOR AND His STUDENTS 


_ 


_ It is not enough for a Christian professor to teach from his 
| religious perspective; he must also seek to establish and maintain 
a truly personal relationship with his students. One of the crying 
needs of liberal education today is to overcome the impersonal 
relationship between professor and student which has developed 
during the last generation. ‘There are many institutions today 
where the typical student comes to know well none of his professors 
and where he is on a speaking acquaintance with only a few of 
them. The main reason for this, of course, is the rapid increase 
during the last generation in the number of men and women en- 
rolled in the universities. In the large classes that have resulted 
from this increase in enrollment, there is little or no opportunity 
for discussion and professors must use the lecture method almost 
exclusively. Since professor and student are not brought together 
by the process of education, they seldom come to know one an- 
other as persons inside or outside the classroom. Friendship on a 
basis of equality is out of the question and personal counselling 
is rare. 

One of the main duties of the Christian professor is to combat 
this state of things in every possible way. A Christian must seek, 
wherever he is and whatever vocation he follows, to establish a 
community of persons based upon mutual respect and love. He 
cannot be satisfied with a university community which is not a 
community. He cannot be happy in a situation where he sees his 
students only as a crowd of faces in a lecture room, where he is 
known by them only as a specialist in a field and they are known 
to him only as passive recipients of facts and ideas. He must seek 
to be related to each of them, not merely as mind to mind, but also 
as person to person. He must be interested not only in what he 
says, but also in the way they respond. For education has to do 
with the development of the whole personality, with the will and 
the feelings as well as the intellect. ara 
~ When viewed in this way, his religious perspective in teaching 
requires of him more than the interpretation of his subject in the 
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light of his convictions; it requires that he do everything that will 
make it easier for his students to approach him as a person, whether 
to discuss a point of disagreement with him or to ask his advice 
about a vocational decision. As often as possible, his office door 
should be open to them and he should take the initiative in getting 
to know personally as many of them as he can. Of course, in the 
largest institutions where the method of education does everything 
to discourage personal relationships, where individual instruction 
is almost unknown even in the upperclass years, he may not be 
able to do as much as a professor in a smaller institution. But he 
should do what he can. He will find that he can express his Chris- 
tian perspective in his office, on the campus, or in his home at 
least as well as in the classroom. 

However, he should never yield to the temptation to substitute 
a friendly attitude towards his students for a religious perspective 
in his teaching. If he does so, he will only confirm the student in 
the fallacy that, while religion may have value in practical life, it 
is irrelevant to the intellectual life. The main thesis of this essay has 
been that religion is not only relevant but indispensable to a full 
understanding of nature and human life as.a whole. 

In reading again the essays included in this volume, one is im- 
pressed by their breadth of view, their penetration, and their 
sanity. They have obviously been written by professors who are at 
home in their own special fields but are also able to see the wider 
relations of their fields in the whole of which they are parts. It is 
because they combine respect for scholarship in their own subjects 
with loyalty to truth as a whole that they see the necessity of teach- 
ing from a wider perspective than that of the specialized scholar. 

Their attitude: towards religion is as healthy as their attitude 
towards scholarship. Despite their religious concern, they do not 
attempt to defend everything that has been said or done in the 
name of religion. Dean Taylor acknowledges that the Church has 
not always been wise in its attitude towards new discoveries in 
science. Professor Ulich points out that much of the appeal of 
Communism to the poor and oppressed has been due to the failure 
of Christians to deal with social evils. And Professor Greene makes 
a sharp distinction between “high” or “developed” religion and 
“low” religion and argues that “the only type of religion wholly 
compatible with philosophy at its best is high religion.” 
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Thus, the point of view from which the essays are written is that 
of broad scholarship, on the one hand, and reasoned faith, on the 
other. In general terms, it is the point of view of a Christian Hu- 
manism which seeks to do justice to the claims of both faith and 
reason. However, it would be misleading to stress the unity of the 
authors at the expense of their diversity. A few of them are not 
explicit about their personal religious convictions. They are con- 
tent to stress the importance of study of the religious facts and 
problems in their fields. Their approach is tentative and explora- 
tory, as if they were unwilling to prejudge the results of further 
investigation. What they seem to emphasize most is that religious 
facts and issues should not be neglected or slighted by the scholar 
and teacher, whatever his own personal beliefs about religion 
may be. 


Most of the essays, however, go well beyond this point to defend 
the thesis that Christian Theism provides a more adequate per- 
spective for teaching than the secularism which is its chief rival in 
our time. There is diversity, of course, among the authors of these 
essays which are written from an explicitly Christian point of view. 
Their Christianity ranges from Roman Catholicism through Anglo- 
Catholicism to a chastened Liberalism and Quakerism. At times 
these differences are quite noticeable and they should not be mini- 
mized. They remind us that Christianity, though it is essentially 
one, has been interpreted in many different ways throughout its 
history. They also serve as a warning not to suppose that all Chris- 
tians apply their faith in precisely the same way in their thinking 
and teaching. 

However, the unity of these authors is far more impressive than 
their differences. They are all attempting to show how their Christian 
perspective contributes to a broader and deeper interpretation of 
their fields of study. It may be worth while to call attention briefly 
to some of the ways in which they conceive of this contribution. 

First, a religious perspective requires the teacher to give due 
weight to the religious facts which are relevant in his field. Professor 
Fairchild and Professor Daltry point out that in English literature 
and in music it is impossible to deal intelligently with many, per- 
haps most, of the great writers and composers without an under- 
standing of their religious background, experience, and belief. Pro- 
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fessor Harbison argues that, while every historian recognizes that re- 
ligion was a primary factor in medieval history, many historians do 
not realize that it has also been important in the “secular” modern 
period. Professor Hallowell and Professor Boulding show that the 
history of political theory and economic history cannot be under- 
stood without some knowledge of the impact of religion in different 
periods. 

Of course, religious facts show themselves differently in different 
subjects. They are more inescapable in English literature, for ex- 
ample, than in economics or physics. Professor Fairchild asserts that, 
with the exception of the departments of religion and philosophy 
which are usually small, “English is probably the department for 
which religious knowledge is most important.” In view of the fact 
that religion has been a major concern of so many English and 
American writers, who would dispute his claim? On the other hand, 
Professor Boulding points out that in economics religion has little 
relevance to pure economic theory or to the analysis of economic 
institutions but has an important bearing upon economic history 
and upon decisions of economic policy. Similarly, Dean ‘Taylor 
says that “in many areas of scientific instruction the religious aspect 
will seldom if ever intrude itself,” e.g., geometry, trigonometry, or 
the calculus, but that in other areas it is necessary to deal with it, 
e.g. In interpreting the evolutionary theory. But these differences 
between various fields of study do not affect the main point that, 
wherever they are relevant, religious facts and issues should be 
given adequate consideration. 

Second, a religious perspective enables the teacher to recognize 
the limitations of the method used in his field. This is particularly 
important with respect to the scientific method which enjoys such 
great prestige at the present time that it is often uncritically ac- 
cepted as the sole method of attaining truth. Dean Taylor speaks 
of the “too-current illusion that the paths of scientific research are 
the only reliable avenues to truth, an illusion which increasingly 
imposes itself upon the unthinking.” He points out how science 
abstracts a “particular set of data from the whole complex” and 
“does not lead to knowledge of the intrinsic nature of things.’”’ In 
addition, ‘‘the whole area of ethical judgments or conclusions lies 
outside the province of these sciences.” Again, Professor MacLeod 
shows how modern psychology has been increasingly dominated by 
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materialistic ways of thinking which represent man as only a 
biological organism. He holds that it is impossible to deal ade- 
quately with religious phenomena and other aspects of experience 
by means of the categories of physics and biology. “Values, goals, 
purposes, intentions, the self, are facts,” he says. “It isa fact that 
behavior is directive ... To deny these facts because an interest in 
them might make one look like a teleologist is to fail in one’s duty 
as a scientist.”” ““What we must do,” he concludes, “is to broaden 
the concept of causality and ultimately our notion of science.” 
Thus, the limitations of the scientific method require us to use 
other methods outside the field of the sciences and also to enlarge 
the conception of science itself in the sciences of man. 

In addition to these limitations, there are dangers in the evil 
or uncritical use of the scientific method. “We are apt today to 
think of the natural sciences,” says Professor Boulding, ‘‘with their 
ominous threat of atomic or bacteriological destruction as the great- 
est danger to mankind . . . But whereas the natural sciences lead 
mainly to power over nature, the social sciences lead directly to 
power over man... A greater nightmare than that of atomic 
destruction is that of a world tyranny resting on the unshakable 
foundation of social-scientific knowledge of the manipulation of 
men—the ‘Brave New Worlds’ of Aldous Huxley or George Or- 
well.” Professor Ulich is concerned about a more subtle danger. 
Scientific descriptions seem to be more adequate to deal with “the 
regularities and laws of matter’ than with “the overwhelming wealth 
of human reality.” ‘““We may be farther away from its center,” he 
says, “than the genius with his profound intuitions or the so-called 
common man. For in spite of all contrasts, both of these men rely 
on their immediate experience in the great adventure of an active 
and striving life, and if they need some explanation or contempla- 
tion, they rely upon the great intuitive revelations of human 
wisdom and experience, more than on analytical discourse.” 

The authors we have quoted are not tempted by these and other 
dangers to reject science or minimize its benefits; but they would 
all agree, I think, with Dean Taylor’s assertion that precise sci- 
entific knowledge must be supplemented by art, literature, phi- 
losophy, and religion if we are to attain wisdom. We must recog- 
nize the need for a unity of “scientific techniques” and “moral 
idealism and religious faith,” says Dean Taylor. “Unless we can 
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ennoble the material realities that are available to us with the 
spiritual realities that are even more fundamental the outlook is 
dark indeed. It is the age-long struggle for primacy between the ma- 
terial and the spiritual. Now, when Man’s capacity for control over 
the material through science is becoming ever more potent, it is 
even more essential that he pursue with equal intensity the princi- 
ples of a spiritual order.” 

In the third place, a religious perspective affects profoundly the 
interpretation of facts in a field of study. It is not enough to give 
due weight to the religious facts in the field; it is necessary to in- 
terpret them from the perspective of a world view. Again, this may 
have to be done differently in different fields. Professor Harbison is 
as suspicious of philosophies of history as he is of the skeptical denial 
that there is any meaning in history. ‘That which is distinctive of a 
Christian historian he argues, is “his attitude toward history, the 
quality of his concern about it, the sense of reverence and responsi- 
bility with which he approaches his subject.” ‘Where materialists 
may see mere blind process, where rationalists may see evident 
progress, he will see providence—a divine providing in both the 
conscious decisions and the unintended results of history, a purpose 
partly revealed and partly concealed, a destiny which is religious 
in the deepest meaning of the word, in which human freedom and 
divine guidance complete each other in some mysterious way.” 
Professor Hallowell seems to think that Christianity provides, if not 
a political philosophy, principles for political action. For example, 
it enables us to avoid the errors of Liberalism, especially its opti- 
mism about man and his future possibilities. “Christianity pro- 
vides us with a realistic conception of man which neither overrates 
man’s motives nor underestimates his potentialities. If man is a 
sinner, he is also, potentially, a saint. The Christian understand- 
ing of man helps us to avoid the extremes both of illusive optimism 
and of hopeless despair.” Again, “the Christian insists that the 
only genuine and solid basis of community is love and justice.” 
Professor Fairchild suggests still another way in which a religious 
perspective may be used. In the concluding section of his essay, he 
offers a “negative and astringent” criticism of modern English litera- 
ture from the point of view of Christian orthodoxy. ‘““The story,” 
he says, ‘includes much beauty, much high aspiration, many broken 
recollections of primal truth and therefore many glimpses of hope 
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for the future. Nevertheless its central theme is the inflation and 
collapse of a human pride which has either forsaken Christianity 
or transformed it into a delusive caricature of the historic faith.” 

Thus, the Christian perspective can be used as the basis of an 
attitude towards a subject, the source of principles for dealing with 
the problems that arise in a subject, or a norm for criticism in a 
subject. Doubtless, there are still other ways in which a Christian 
perspective can be used, but these will serve to illustrate the ways 
in which it can make a radical difference in the interpretation of 
a subject. 

In the fourth place, more than one of the writers point out that 
a religious perspective may often be expressed more effectively 
through the personal qualities and attitudes of the teacher than 
through anything he says. For example, Professor Greene stresses the 
fact that philosophers should exemplify in their own persons “a 
sympathetic receptivity to all insights,” “genuine open-mindedness, 
humility, and tolerance,” and “‘an attitude of reflective and critical 
religious commitment.” “Our basic attitude and our personalities 
and actions will influence our students as profoundly as will our 
philosophical discourse.” Professor Daltry stresses the same point in 


a somewhat different way. “Unless the teacher shows by his daily | 


conduct-that-he has access to a source of strength and serenity, stu- 


dents are not likely to treat his religious pronouncements with 
much respect. But if, in addition to professional competence, he 


displays good humor and kindliness, respect for the undergraduate 
as an individual and concern for his development . . . he can now 


and then say something that will arouse in this or that young 


/ ‘woman or young man a religious interest that has been dormant.” 


Finally, in his essay on religious perspectives in the preparation 
of teachers, Professor Ulich puts the problem of teaching in the 
context of American democracy. He is disturbed by the fact that, in 
our preoccupation with techniques and with scientific description, 
we have tended to lose the religious attitude, the sense of an In- 
finite and Transcendental Reality. Religion involves a “longing 
for wholeness” through the relation of the individual to the ulti- 
mate. Since we have lost our vision of this ultimate Reality that 
overarches and gives meaning to all human life, the ethical con- 
victions upon which democracy rests are in serious danger. For 
example, it is not enough for us to boast of our progress in the 
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development of new types of airplanes, for “true historical progress 
is total progress, a continual integration of achievements of the 
mind, the heart, and the hand.” Moreover, progress is not auto- 
matic; it is largely “a decision of the spirit.” “Progress, freedom, 
and security are accomplishments and not gifts of nature. Those 
who take them for granted will lose them.” Similarly, the value of 
the individual must not be regarded as a justification of rugged 
individualism, since “the strength of each nation depends on its 
capacity to combine individual freedom, which in isolation easily 
turns into egotism, with the cooperative spirit of brotherly love.” 
In short, if there is a “fading away of transcendental convictions” 
in our democracy, it will fail. 

Thus, the issues at stake are great. If the moral breakdown and 
spiritual crisis of our time are not to destroy our Western civiliza- 
tion, if the secularism which has dominated our education is not to 
rob our American democracy of its higher meaning and to stunt 
and dehumanize the lives of our children and their children, we 
must renew our religious faith and make it the basis of all our 
teaching. “The choice,”’ says Professor Ulich, “‘is still before us,” 
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